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the end of 1901; and despite many brilliant surprises and feats
of arms by Botha, De Wet, De la Rey, Smuts, Kritzinger, and
others, it gradually wore the guerrillas down. But there was a
shocking tragedy in connexion with it. The concentration-
camps into which the Boer women and children were collected
were (as often happens when military authorities deal with
civilians) grossly mismanaged. Disease became rife, and within
fourteen months1 some 20,177 inmates actually died. Since the
maximum population of the camps was 117,871 (in the eleventh
month), it will be seen that even as a flat rate this represented an
appalling mortality. But the rate during certain months was
much worse; and had it continued, very few Boer children would
have survived the war. It was an Englishwoman, Miss Emily
Hobhouse, backed by a small but influential relief committee,
who discovered and exposed their plight. She found Milner
sympathetic, Brodrick politely impotent, and the military in-
corrigible. Baffled by their endless red-tape and hush-up, while
the victims went on dying by scores daily, she gave die facts
to the world; with the result that it became a party question,
and the government were driven in public to evasive denials. In
private, however, Chamberlain was convinced and shocked.
He had the camps transferred to his own control, and speedily
reformed the scandalous conditions.
This matter of the camps had a curiously far-reaching political
repercussion. Gampbell-Bannerman, denouncing them first out-
side and then inside parliament, used the phrase 'methods of
barbarism'. He was severely rebuked for it from the ministerial
side, but he refused to recant. The phrase travelled round the
world, and reached the Boers in the field, whose previous feelings
over the deaths in the camps can be imagined. They were now
profoundly touched by the generosity of the enemy statesman
who had faced jeers and hatred to save their children. They
forgot neither it nor him. Five years afterwards, when the
Gampbell-Bannerman ministry conferred self-government on
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, everything de-
pended on whether the Boer leaders would accept and work it
loyally in a spirit of reconciliation. That Botha, Smuts, and most
of the rest were willing to do so was above all due to the personal
feeling of trust and devotion with which the above incident had
imbued them towards the British premier.
1 January 1901 to February 1902 inclusive.